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Abstract: 

A severely fragmented sheet of birch-bark from Gandhara was found inscribed with 
eleven stories of the avaddna type, which means that they center around episodes 
involving laypeople and monks, but do not have the Buddha as a protagonist. The stories 
deal with ascetics of other communities, and they discuss the value of luxury or present a 
ghost as the cause of illness. The first story appears to be a long adaptation of the 
Angulimala episode. Of particular interest for the history of Buddhism is the second 
story concerning the self-immolation of a layman, which constitutes the earliest mention 
of such an act in an Indian Buddhist context. 
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The Split Collection 
After a preliminary description of the so-called “Split collection of Kharosthi texts” was 
presented (Falk 2011), detailed examinations of four texts were published: 1) recto (Falk 
& Karashima 2012) and verso of a manuscript of an early Prajhaparamita text along with 
parallels from the first Chinese translations (Falk & Karashima 2013), 2) a Dharmapada 
with 91 recognizable stanzas (Falk 2015), and 3) a single segment of an Astakavarga 
manuscript showing 4 verses known from the Pali Suttanipata (Falk 2011: 14). This last 
fragment with its very unusual script allows us to confirm that a second part of the Split 
Collection, which was packed in transparent foil, had appeared in the market, prepared 
for interested parties in photographs showing the segments arranged in what appears to 
be their original order. One of the parts placed by chance on top of the collection in 
another photograph displays the same handwriting as the above-mentioned Astakavarga 
segment, and in fact shows stanzas immediately neighboring those of the published part. 
This is proof that the collection on offer belongs to the Split Collection,’ it could be 
called “Split Collection-B” with ours running under “A”, but as there are only five mss 
present in “A” it will be best to understand every number higher than 5 as belonging to 
“B”, — or “C’, should more parts turn up. 

4) The most recent contribution was published in this journal by the present two 
authors (2020) and deals with an episode of the Buddha’s life, the “miracle at Sravasti”, 


"Cf. Salomon 2014: 9f. 
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in metrical form. 

5) The present paper concludes the publication of the five mss of the Split Collec- 
tion that were provided by the owners from 2004 onward and presented by us summarily 
in 2011.° It contains short texts which are twice referred to as avaddnas in a sort of title 
line. The stories’ actors are contemporary monks who interact with laypeople, kings, the 
samgha etc., rather than the Buddha in bygone times. The stories discuss topics 
concerned with the admission to and life within the fold of the order. 


The manuscript — its physical features 

Although once part of a single collection, the mss of the Split Collection are rather 
heterogeneous. The most obvious difference is material. Good and sturdy birch-bark is 
known from the Khotan Dharmapada with an almost board-like nature, with no branch 
sprouts, wrinkles or open spaces. The younger the mss are, the worse the bark becomes, 
and the more brittle and fragmentary the condition today. The bark for our avaddnas 
once was of a rather strong nature. However, the segments that came to light when the 
ms was unrolled are not of uniform nature, and it seems that when the roll was prepared 
for its final deposition, parts from another ms were packed with it. Still worse, in the 
very middle of the roll a mass of tiny fragments were encountered, often smaller than the 
transparent triangles used by the preparator, so that he decided not to paste them on the 
glass panes. It looked as if someone had emptied layers of decomposed sediments from a 
ms box onto our sheet, already upholstered by stray fragments of yet another text, to be 
rolled into a sort of final cigar. This bark roll has lost part of its material at the right side 
when it stood upright in a container, but it was not broken in two in the middle as so 
many other rolls. There are lines with their inscribed part more or less preserved from 
beginning to end, unlike other collections where substantial parts of the rolls were 
deliberately truncated and only one part buried with the ashes of their former collector. 

Although the writings on both sides of the sheet here edited belong to one single 
text, they are the products of two scribes. The first one, on side A, has a more equalized 
handwriting, with no footmarks. His letters may carry more or less ink, but they are of a 
rather uniform size. He uses a small dot “ + ” and the leafy rosette “ %& ” to end 
sentences and chapters. The second clerk varies the size of his letters, he adds footmarks 
and uses the circle “ o ” and the spoked wheel “ ® ” to separate sentences and 
chapters. He uses a sa with overbar (5a) in the very first line on the backside. 

In addition, the vocabulary differs. For example, while the A-side presents the 
spelling ayisva (Skt. Gyusman) throughout, the B-side shows ayispa, once (B14/15) 
ayispa. All this is evidence to show that the B-scribe is the younger of the two monks. 
The gap in their personal age may have been considerable, but the actual periods of 
writing need not have differed much, if at all. 


Cl4 dating 
The introduction of footmarks and overstrokes into Kharosthi calligraphy must have 
occurred at different times and places, but to propose a date for this development around 


Some of the interlaced fragments remain so far undocumented, as well as a number of morsels in hands 
clearly different from those mss already published. We will attempt at presenting those as well. 
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the turn of times would certainly not meet with serious objections. However, this 
guessed date appears as too recent in the light of the result of a C14 check done 2007 by 
the Leibniz Institute at the University of Kiel, Germany, under the number KIA32298. It 
led to a Two Sigma range of 184-046 BC with a probability of 95.4%. Another test by 
the same Institute on the Prajiaparamita ms (KIA26906) led to a date in the more recent 
half of the first century AD and so there could be a gap measuring a whole century 
between two mss in the same collection. However, as discussed elsewhere (Falk 2014b: 
46f.), C14 dates from South Asian organic material often appear as too remote when 
compared to estimations based on philological, i.e. non-technological consideration, 
which has its own innate vagueness. 

If we took the C14 frame at face value, our ms would date from ca. 100 BC. This 
may seem acceptable or not, according to personal ideas about the antiquity of some 
Gandharan literary genres. So far, one more ms has about the same C14 age, the so- 
called “Many Buddhas” text now stored at the Library of Congress, with a two sigma 
range of 206 to 59 BC (Salomon 2018: 397, fn. 364). The hands behind our page A and 
the “Many Buddhas” are quite different, but there are structural identities, as the still 
maintained distinction of na and na and the absence of overbars. In some aspects the 
Many Buddhas ms appears even more modern when the scribe uses different forms of sa 
for OIA /sa/ and /ssa/. Palaeography can furnish relative sequences of forms, but cannot 
furnish absolute chronologies, since older forms can survive following personal taste and 
local habits. We can only state that our collection of avaddnas shows structural traits that 
are in line with its being the so far oldest collection of the genre and that neither C14 nor 
the relative state of the Kharosthi contradicts this impression. 

Further finds will certainly allow to draw more reliable conclusions. 


The term avadana 

A great number of avaddnas have been edited or republished recently, and most authors 
have lost a word or two on the meaning of the term avaddna. Since at least Winternitz 
(1933: 279f.; Salomon 1999: 37) it is common to expect a “broader sense” of “pious 
legend” or “great deed” and this view has been variously repeated, faute de mieux. 
Karashima & Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2012: 148) summarized comparable contents 
as “explain[ing] the present-time events of disciples, peoples, pretas, animals etc. as well 
as the Buddha himself in terms of the deeds of their past lives (karman)”, all this “written 
for a story-telling monk’. In fact, these paraphrases describe the contents of the 
avadanas but hardly explain the term as such. If we take the word verbally, we get two 
possible solutions. One is “snippet, chip, paper shavings” from Skt. ava-do, ava-dyati. In 
Vedic parlance, the term avadana is also used for a chip of wood to be thrown into the 
sacred fires. Second, a homophone arises from Skt. ava-dai, ava-dayati, “to clean,” and 
avadana then means a “pure deed, proper behavior,” e.g. in the Arthasastra 1.8,16. This 
latter etymology has drawn all the attention, but we think that the first formation 
deserves notice as well. We envisage a birch-bark producing workshop cutting sheets of 
bark into one uniform size, so that the parts can be glued and sewn into one long 
rectangular body to be rolled up. The raw sheets came from the woods in various sizes 
with irregular borders. For the roll, lower and upper ends not cut at a right angle or 
partly torn, will have to be brought to size and parts will have to be cut away, ava-dyati, 
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and such snippets can duly be called avaddana. There will be very small snippets, but also 
larger ones. Even the larger ones will not be large enough for long texts, but they can 
hold short texts, and very short texts. The early avaddnas consist of very short texts. On 
our ms, which is still a collection of originally independent and unrelated texts, some 
legends cover just one or two lines. 

A monastery houses all sorts of monks. The best scribes work the “export quality” 
text rolls. Other monks may want to note down their ideas too, to fix in writing their own 
useful notes and anecdotes for themselves or for fellow monks. The daily and, in part, 
trivial experiences of monks stand in the center of so many texts we call avadadnas, 
possibly originally stored on snippets called avadana.* Seen this way the irritating 
shortness could have arisen not from a laudable culture of oral literature, but instead the 
diminutive size of the available birch-bark snippets could have been responsible for the 
premature end of a poet’s verbosity. 

This explanation would make sense also with regard to the local distribution of the 
first avaddnas: They are found where birch-bark was in use, but not in the East where 
palm leaves of more equal size were common and which are not subject to cutting to 
size, gluing and elongation. As far as we can see, the present collection of eleven useful 
notes and anecdotes is a rather original collection, culled from individually separate 
snippets, containing stories that can be re-used by other monks to console or pacify 
laymen in trouble. When the genre developed, the notes were converted into ordinary 
lengthy stories also in writing, losing their snippet character — and the meaning of their 
original cover term was lost. 

The proposed etymology would also explain why avadanas are scribbled second 
hand on the short spaces that occasionally remained blank at the end of longer and more 
important texts (Salomon 1999: 73; 2018: 231), extending the idea of “snippets” to such 
empty spaces or even empty backsides on otherwise already inscribed rolls, a welcome 
resort for monks with no access to uninscribed barks. 


Standard collections in comparison 

The most recent major addition to the texts known as avaddnas is a seemingly early 
collection found at Merv, Central Asia, published by Karashima and Vorobyova- 
Desyatovskaya in 2012. The differences to other collections are many. The British 
Library Collection (Salomon 1999: passim) written in Kharosthi and dating in part from 
the Ist and 2nd cent. AD, follows a fixed structure, starting with “thus it is heard” (evo 
suyadi). Some stories have a title based on a major figure or event found in the story, 
they deal with episodes of the Buddha’s life of which they mention the locality. They end 
with a circular sign with or without a running number. Some abbreviations indicate to 
the storyteller where and how to enlarge and broaden the narrative. 

Two avadana collections from the Senior Collection with its origins at Bamiyan 
were published by T. Lenz in 2002 and 2010, one subsumed under pirvayoga, the other 
under avadana. The genres are related, only the piurvayoga has a link to a time of the 
past when the Buddha was active in a previous incarnation, comparable to the atitavatthu 
in a Pali Jataka. This reference to the past is also part of the collection from Merv, which 


>. For the idea as such cf. the famous Chips from a German Workshop by Max Miiller from 1876. 
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in addition presents one-word titles drawn from the story that follows. 

Apart from pirvayoga, Lenz (2002: 104f.) lists some terms constantly recurring, 
like vistare, telling the monk to expand the narrative free-style from a keyword. 
Karashima & Vorobyova-Desyatovskaya (2012: 148) found a comparable phrase 
vistarena vaktavyam in the Merv collection. The idea of “expansion” of snippets behind 
the stereotypical vistarena is crucial to the whole genre. This idea is also expressed once 
in our text (see below), but the verb used is Skt. vi-kath meaning here* and so far 
exclusively “to relate in detail”, demonstrating again a certain phraseological 
independence from other traditions. 

In addition, there are two features in our text which are absent in the other 
collections. First, there are two places where the reader is given directives outside the 
narrative proper as to how he should handle a certain avaddna, and these directives do 
not concern the length of the text, as vistarena etc. does, but react to a certain situation 
with certain recipients. 

The first directive is found in line A29; it introduces avaddna 3: [eso] padhamo 
a[bhipralyo [pravajalye, “The following (avaddna) is the first (to cite) in case of an 
intention to walk away (i.e. to enter the Buddhist order).”’ Since the text gives advice on 
how to trick parents into consenting to a boy’s wish to leave his home, this avadana will 
also be the last to be cited on such an occasion. 

The second case is found on side B in line 19, telling how to silence noisy yavanikd 
ladies. The story has nothing Buddhist to it. First we are told that it was one Buddhadeva 
who used to tell the story. The next sentence presents the personnel, and before any 
action takes place we learn: ta ci padhamo katha vikatheatva no amia ca uparito, “In 
case that this story is expanded as the first, no other (story should) follow.” The profane 
nature of the story probably forbade to start teaching serious matter after this clever joke. 

Both sentences presuppose that the concerned avaddna could be “the first” 
(padhamo), showing that the choice depended on a given situation. The sequence of 
stories within the collection is haphazard, the situation determines which text will be 
picked up. There is one directive on side A and the other on side B, and if not inherited 
from an exemplar it may be indicative of a common idea followed by both clerks, despite 
their scribal differences. 

The second noteworthy feature concerns authorship. In two cases an individual 
story is introduced as first told by a certain person, and this person does not reoccur in 
any other contexts: story 9 starts with budhadevo avadana japati, story 10 with uvadiso 
avadano japati. Buddhadeva and Upatisya make their appearance only in these titles, 
showing that the first oral presentation is traced back to their name. That means the 
stories are named after their authors, who were narrators, not clerks. Nothing the like is 
found in the younger collections. 

An avadana story commonly centers around monks living “here” and “today”, with 
their experiences and insights. In texts written in Kharosthi, “here” would mean in 
Gandhara and its backyards. In fact, avadana no. 3 has a boy visit nagarasamaja, where 
we consider taking nagara not as just any “town”, but as the particular town Nagara, 
which gave its name to the whole district of nagarahara, the Nangarhar of today, the 


* In Vedic parlance it means “to speak ill of someone.” 
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valley of the Kabul river east and west of Jalalabad. The chronology of “today” can 
include references to known kings. In the collection of Lenz (2002: 100) two rulers 
occur, Jihonika and ASpavarma, active in Kashmir, Hazara and the Peshawar plain in the 
second half of the first century AD. This is the upper time limit for when the Split 
Collection was written or its texts assembled. Since our ms shows signs of being copied 
(see below) we would expect references to rulers of about a century earlier. In avaddna 
no. 10 we meet a ruler as such, who is impressed by the Buddhist reasoning concerning 
luxury, but unfortunately there is neither name nor any other datable detail written or 
preserved. At least we meet a group of party-making yavanikd ladies in avadana no. 9, 
who should belong to the “Westerners”, or rather Indo-Greek, a group of people and 
mercenaries, who lost their independence with the last century BC. 

Most of the avadanas in our small collection make good reading from begin to end, 
as far as they can be reconstructed. They reflect an interaction between clergy and the 
world of the lay-people. Some of them can very well be compared to the contents of 
Christian sermon collections, that is texts written by one or more priests for their weekly 
sermons, in outline or fully formulated. Such sermons need not reflect anything other but 
the canonical theology, but often they react to temporal or local particularities. 

A school affiliation may be found in text no. 8 (B16) which has a Mahasamghika 
monk act beneficially counteracting malicious Ajivikas. The verb jalpati is used several 
times transitively in the meaning of “to tell, relate, speak about (something)” (B18, 21, 
22, 28). Karashima (2014: 85) has shown that this is a feature found in a number of texts 
associated with the Mahasamghika-Lokottaravadins. A vague argument against Sarvasti- 
vadins may be seen in a monk called Sarvanasti in avadana no. 2 (A19). Since monks 
were mobile and the communities frequently remixed, the individual texts may go back 
to notes sketched by many authors, and so the collection in toto should not be expected 
to present only thoughts prevalent in a Mahasamghika orthodoxy. 


Palaeography 
The scripts show a number of old or conservative traits on sides A and B. Both scribes 
distinguish between na (e.g. ani < Gniya, A24) and na, the first and dental na a long slim 
S-line, whereas the retroflex na comes as a short hook. The application follows the 
general trend: Both scribes use the hook more than necessary, but the younger B-scribe 
does it three times more often than the older scribe on the A-page.° 

Both scribes place the preconsonantal r- separately and do not link it in a loop with 
the stem of the consonant sign. But the A-scribe uses an angular hook (—) while the 
B-scribe has changed the Asokan hook to the upper half of a circle (4). According to the 
limited corpus used for IndoSkript, the first century AD was a transition zone between 
hook and full loop. In any case both our forms can be found in the first centuries BC and 
AD, while only the hook is the Asokan base form, yet by some still upheld into Kushan 
times. 

Not singularly found here, but rare is the underdotted ma. In this edition it is 
transcribed as ma, as in A18 masuvasithen[a], B16 mahasamghigo, B17 ma (Skt. mda). 
The underdotting arose with coin designers in the Indo-Greek period with the intention 


> The relations of A:B are: na correct 45:28 times; na false 1:0; na correct 8:7; na false 12:29. 
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to graphically mark the beginning of the circular legend around the reverse side always 
starting with maharajasa where both ma and ha have underdots. This habit has found 
various receptions and on coins has gone out of use on a large scale around the middle of 
the rule of Maues, around 60 BC. Among the last to use the dots were Artemidorus and 
Archebios, both immediate predecessors of Maues, and Telephos and Azes, both over- 
lapping with Maues’ times. Since celators and Buddhist monks lived in different worlds 
it may not be advisable to use these dots in mss for dating purposes. It may not be by 
chance that the purpose on coins coincides with the use in our ms, i.e. to mark the 
beginning of a word. In the younger Helagupta plates, dated AD 74, the under-dotted ma 
is found three times, of which two occur in the middle of a word (Falk 2014a: 20). Even 
later, around AD 300, a scribe working at Loralai on the middle Indus used the dots too, 
without distinction for both initial (2) and medial (2) positions of the ma (Falk 2021b: 
135a). 

So far, the most noteworthy trait exhibited by clerk A is the use of an overdotted 
ksa. It is found only on the front side, in ksovati (A6), twice in siksanaye (A15), 
praksalidehi (A26), and in bhiksahi (A33). This dot seems to make clear that this letter is 
not a mo for which it could be mistaken, but younger monks apparently have given up 
this clarifying device. At least we are unaware of other occurrences of overdotted forms 
of ksa from birch-bark mss, but it is occasionally found on coins of Nahapana (r. ca. AD 
20-70) in the term ksaharata (cf. table in Scott 1904-8: 233). 


Copy or autograph? 

T. Lenz (2002: 102) was of the impression that the text productions labeled purvayoga 
and avadana received rather little respect within a monastery, and so he took his material 
to be rather the work of one individual author, whose product was not considered worthy 
enough for being copied by others. This explanation appears credible for the period of 
Lenz’s material, but our text is at least different with regard to the copying process. 

Birch-bark splits horizontally, so that letters can be divided in their middle. When 
the lower or upper part of a sheet gets lost the copyist may draw the wrong conclusions 
when trying to supplement the missing half of a line. Mistakes explicable through split 
lines are found in chativano for chavivano in A22, and in parts of a stanza found also in 
other texts where in anvavati (A10) from P. anvakarit, first the ka turned to va, as the 
lower part apparently was lost, then the vi turned ti for the same reason. In the same 
stanza apa stands for Skt. asim where with the lower part of the sa missing the i-stroke 
was taken for the vertical of a pa. 

In A17 nudati should stand for nujati, Skt. nudyate. Both letters da and ja were 
frequently mistaken one for the other until the underbar attached to the right of the da 
put an end to the homomorphy. Misreading intermediate forms of ja and da is easily 
done by a copyist, but an original author would hardly have miswritten what he had 
formulated himself. 

Another mistake occurs more often. The wavy na and the S-shaped da can look 
rather similar. In A32 we read an unmistakable nutiyaka, instead of dutiyaka, for Skt. 
dvitiyakam. In A28 nikeda the da is overwritten for nikena, and it stands to reason that 
the exemplar had nikedana, Skt. niketana. Younger texts eliminate such na-da-mistakes 
by using the hooked long na for spoken na and na and the S-curved da in dimished size. 
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Taken together these cases make a copy much more likely than an autograph. But a 
copy may be enlarged by ad hoc composed sentences or stories, turning a copyist into an 
author. Telling from the careless and atypical hand found in the very last two lines on 
side B we can imagine that this last avadana was added by yet another scribe. This last 
part mentions the ugamo budho, known otherwise as the Tathagata Udgama. 
“Otherwise” refers to just one text, the Bhadrakalpikasiitra, a classical Mahayana text, 
listing hundreds of Buddhas. Its genesis and development is still open to scrutiny 
(Baums, Glass and Matsuda 2016: 185), but this addition could be another case of so- 
called mahayanistic traits in the first century AD, at the latest. 


Remarkable contents 

Monks going for food 

In story 3 a boy meets representatives of a monastery at a public festival and is fed. The 
food received tastes much better than the food he is used to from home. He decides to 
leave his parents for this reason but needs their permission to enter the clergy. With a 
trick he has his mother say “gaccha” and takes this as a sign of agreement. Spiritual 
ambitions on the side of the novices are not expected by those recruiting young monks. 
The avadana teaching tricky half-truth is said to be told to adepts. Verbal honesty is not 
required nor recommended. 

In story 7 it is a kulopaka, a monk particularly bound to a certain house, who is 
looked down upon by a serious sramana because all the labha the housemonk wants is 
good food, preferably cooked with honey and garlic. 

In story 2 the old man to be burned considers that without his activities the monks 
at the rains station will suffer from less or no salt and vegetables. 

Hunger has made many a poor child to join the Buddhist order, both in the past and 
present. 


Self-immolation 

This random collection of useful advice includes aspects of monastic life which were not 
dealt with in the locally observed vinaya. Its advice could even contradict traditional 
rules. In Alexander’s time, e.g., self-immolation of non-Buddhist sramanas was not an 
exceptional event. Unaccustomed to such behavior the conqueror invited one of these 
“philosophers” to accompany himself on his way home west. The Buddha does not deal 
with this habit in his teachings preserved in Pali, and possibly self-immolation was rather 
a pre-Buddhist North-Western custom and unknown in Bihar. Our avadana no. 2 tells us 
how one elderly antevasin layman was made to be burned on a pyre and thus pass into 
parinirvana (sic), bypassing all stages of monastic hierarchy. The idea was not his at all, 
but obviously he was not given the chance to say no. Self-immolation as an idea seems to 
have been exported to Buddhist circles in China where evidence is manifold, as manifold 
as the arguments against such practices, found collected in the travel report of Yi-jing #é 
}* covering events in India from AD 673 onward (cf. below p. 37f.). 


Magic seals 
The use of stamp seals, commonly with incised letters or symbols is also remarkable. 
They can serve as amulets and as such one appears in avaddna no. 8 against malicious 
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and non-Buddhist agents. The practice found its standard form in Hellenistic times and 
its application by monks may be regarded as due to western influence on Gandhara. 


Notable vocabulary 

a) seriyaputra 

The farmer, seriyaputra, occurs in our avadana no. 1. The word is a tadbhava to 
sairikaputra, of which the first part sairika is known from Panini 4.3,124 halasirat thak, 
further from the Amarakogsa (2.8.1302) and means “busy with the plough (szra)”. 
Wojtilla (n.d.) adds more cases from the krsisadstra. A Gandharan seriyaputra could then 
be a hereditary farmer. 

Outside Gandhara, the feminine variant seriyd or seliyd is relatively frequent, found 
as a matronym at Bharhut (no. A100) where we read seriyaputasa bharanidevasa 
danam, where seriyd was taken by Liiders, Waldschmidt & Mehendale (1963: 32) as the 
personal name of a lady seri, Skt. sri. At Bhita, Marshall (1915: 44) found an inscription 
“of about the 2nd century B.C.” of one Gomitra specified as seliyaputra. On a (lost) 
pillar from Kausambi (Sircar 1943: 45) three generations of men are mentioned, all 
gahapatis, one of them Kusapala, who appears specified as varisaputa and seliydputa, 
“son of Varisa, son of seliya’. It seems that seliya and seriya denote a farmer woman 
rather than a personal name or a gotra. 

The Paninian form sairika seems to have produced the Pkt. fem. seliya, which itself 
could have led to a m. form *selaya or selaka, the latter found once in the Mvu (2: 199) 
in the line: udagro asi tvam rajiah asvaroho va selako, addressing the Buddha. So far 
selako has been taken as “untranslatable” (Jones: 190) or as a personal name (BHSD: 
605). But if meant in the sense of sailika the line would say “Higher are you positioned 
than a king, (higher than other farmers) like a ploughman riding a horse.” 


b) moha vs. moksa 

In A23 we encounter a “liberation festival” muhasakaro, Skt. moksasatkara, and muha 
occurs where moksa, mokha or moha is expected. The reverse exchange seems to be 
more frequent when mokha is found where delusion (moha) is meant. In addition to the 
example listed in CKI s.v. moha, we can cite a tiny unpublished fragment received with 
the Split mss reading moksaduhami nirvanasuhami relating to Skt. mohaduhkha and 
nirvanasukha, the latter also found in the Lalitavistara. 


c) ha and Vedic features 
A particle ha — not ho or hu — following a pronoun is not customary in Gandhari, and is 
rare too in Sanskrit. etaddha vai is the standard form in Vedic Brahmanas, only the 
Satapatha in some sections uses etaddha without a further particle. The ha is inserted in 
our text at A8 as a word of its own too in the meaning of vinigraha, antithesis, as defined 
by Yaska in Nirukta 1,5, and so we can assume to meet a Vedic particle here, not 
surprising in the area of Gandhara. 

The Skt. root crt “to tie” with prefix nis describes the process of “unharnessing”’. 
This verb is so far only attested in the Aitareyabrahmana 8.22.5 in the absolutive niscrtya 
denoting the removal of horses from the yoke. This dissolution of ties would tally nicely 
with the story of a boy wanting to shake off the bonds of his family. In A31 the verb is 
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written as nichitisi, which we equate with Skt. *niscartsyami. 

A6 reads ksovati, “he is frightened”, which could be Vedic (ChUp 3.5,3) ksobhate 
or Skt. 4.cl. ksubhyati. 

In A26 we find a causative imperative [ka]ra [pra]ksa[liJetu (Skt. karau 
praksdlayatu), “he must be made to wash his hands”. The only comparison we see is 
Apastambagrhya 1.24,10 pddau praksaldpayita, “he should be made to wash his feet.” 

None of these terms appears on the verso. However, there we find the prefix ava 
combined with root mus, “to steal’. It is so far only found once in the Kathakam (23.5, 
II,80:15) of the Black Yajurveda, traditionally located in the North-West. In our text it 
occurs in line B17 avamuSeya. 


Conventions 
[ka]: Letter(s) recognizable, but imperfectly preserved. 
(*ka): Traces remain, but the letter cannot reasonably be defined and the emendation 
is to be taken with care. 
«ka»: Letter added above the line in a relevant position or between relevant letters. 
(ka): — Letters only visible on early photographs, fragments not fixed to the glass 
frames. 
Bark existing, but left uninscribed, rarely as a word divider, often to bypass 
damaged ground. 
+: One letter’s worth of bark lacking. 
///: missing bark of incalculable length. 
(x/y): The reading could be x or y. 
ee as in “k-” or “-a”; missing or illegible part of a letter, either consonant or 
vowel indicator. 
Small central dot, ending sentences or indicating rhetorical pause, with few 
exceptions (B13, 25) only on side A. 
Large open circle, ending sentences, only on side B. 
Rosette of smaller circles, marking end of avaddna on side A. 
Eight-spoked wheel, marking end of avadana on side B. 


®  O 


The eleven stories 

The presentation below aims at an elucidation of a number of difficulties we had to face 
during the editorial process, starting with the physical rearrangement of the birch-bark 
fragments which posed more problems than any other ms of the Split collection. The 
comprehension of the stories was impeded by the absence of any sort of parallel. We 
present here the result of years of work and hopeful that some readers will be able to 
correct our results at places. Our results are presented in a synoptic way with the 
readings in the top line underlaid by their Sanskrit chayd, a process which makes syntax 
and grammar apparent without requiring lengthy explanations. Standard Sanskrit is used 
for the chaya, even where Pali or BHS are closer in form. Often one Khar. form could be 
equated with two or more Skt. renderings; we chose the one that appeared to us as the 
most likely without discussing other possibilities, simply for reasons of conciseness. 
Where thought necessary, explanations follow below the translation in smaller type 
concerning lexical or semantic particularities. All discussions relating to scribal 
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uncertainties are relegated to the footnotes. 

We will introduce most of the avaddnas with a short characterization of the 
content, as we understand it. According to our understanding, some of the stories present 
details concerning every-day life in the monasteries and have little to do with the philo- 
sophical side of Buddhism. In some cases, the contents even contradict Vinaya rules. 


1. The robber and the ploughman 

This avadana is in part adapted from the Angulimala story which is one of the best-known narratives in 
early Pali didactic texts, met with in a number of translations and adaptations. In the standard narrative the 
Buddha accepts a brahmin robber called Angulimala into the order, demonstrating that the fruit of bad 
karma can be overcome in this life through strict adherence to the Buddha’s rules. The known versions are 
found compared and the differences meticulously analyzed in Analayo (2011: 485-502). Our text differs in 
a number of aspects, the most important one being that the Buddha is absent from the story including the 
initial miraculous “speed walking”. This may be due to the basic idea behind avadanas, namely, that they 
have to deal with monks and not with the Buddha. Instead of the speed-walking we get an element from 
the Divyavadana (456: 16ff.) where the king cannot shoot a woman because of her practicing maitri, on 
account of which the flight of his arrow is interrupted. In our case the plowman thinks of turning into a 
woman to become unassailable, a motive of which not all details are clear. In any case, this frustrating 
event makes the robber discard his weapons, Angulimala style, and seek tutorial with the Buddhist clergy. 
Then, out of the blue, Madhuvasistha,° a Buddhist teacher, enters and takes the Buddha’s part in educating 
the former robber. 

The text is more than just a few scanty notes; it is fully written out and of a didactic nature, 
showing that bad deeds can still be overcome (even without a Buddha around) and that maitri not only 
helps abandoning this world, but is also useful in defense or warfare. The mechanics of a satyagraha, 
proposed for application by the Buddha to Angulimala in MN ii,103, appear in our version only nominally 
as a plain statement (Skt) satyam asty esa vidya, without exemplification. 

In short: Buddhist monks can direct a former criminal to the same sort of salvation as did the 
Buddha. 


(AT?) dil sote Boece 
(A2:)F+t+ttttttttetttt+++++4+4++...... [ba] [lo mahabhayanako « 


mahabhayanakah 


oe 


... he is very dangerous.” 


(A3:)++++++4+4+4+4+4+4+++4+4++4+4+4+4 [So] ya seriyaputro tato prosi 
so ca sairikaputrah tatra pravatsit 


oe 


... and the ploughman stayed out there.” 


gra (A4:) mogato p- ..+++++++++...... pratabho[cana] ¢ 
grdmagatah... prdatarbhojanam 


The story of Madhuvasistha is told in the Samghabhedavastu of the Mulasarvastivada-Vinaya (Gnoli 
1977/78,I: 47), the numerous parallels mainly in Chinese literature are listed by Lamotte (1970: 1659, 
fn. 3). Madhuvasistha was a monkey in his previous life and insisted on treating the Buddha with 
freshly fetched honey. He died while retreating by falling into a hole. He was re-born as son of a 
brahmin in Nadika and on the day of his conception and his birth honey rained down to earth. He later 
became a Buddhist monk. Nothing of this has any repercussion in or connection with our text. 

The [ba] may not be ba, however, a ma (from angulimdla) is excluded. 

This fragment has no direct link with any other, but clearly stood at the right side border. The fragment 
below also shows bark wrinkles. In addition it adds °mo to a preceeding gra°®. 
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“He went to the village (?)  ... breakfast.” 


so a[ti]vika[lo] (*pra)[thi]to padalipu[tr]o 
so ativikalam _ prasthitah pdataliputram 
“Much too late did he take off for Pataliputra.” 


[?sa ya] (A5:) .... e[ta] 


Truncated beyond recovery, probably a reference to “in the evening” (sdyam). 


so [ya] tatra bahi nakara[sa tena c]o’_rena_ paripra[to] « 
soca_tatra bahir nagarasya tena corena paripraptah 
“And there, he encountered a robber at the outskirts of the city.” 


We take pariprapta in the sense of prapta. Obviously, the city gates were already closed, possibly an 
undesired state resulting from having taken the breakfast too late. 


so dhanukalavosanahita ° 

so dhanu-kaladpa-samnahitah 
“The (robber) was girded with bow and quiver.” 
Also in the Angulimala-Sutta (MN 86: ii. 97-105) the gruesome robber is said to be dhanukalapam 
sannayhitvad before he starts menacing the Buddha. The phrase is frequently used in descriptions of 
criminals and soldiers. 


(A6:) tasa kso"vati 
tatha ksobhate 
“Then the (ploughman) got frightened.” 


so seriyaputro pa_Sati - ki istri Saka katu ° ti 

so Sairikaputrah paSsyati. kim striyam Sakyam kartum iti 
“The ploughman reflected: ‘What would a woman be able to do?’” 
This question is inspired by the encounter described in the Divyavadana, cf. below. 


so met(ra) samavano_ 

so maitrim samdpannah 
“The (plowman) produced loving kindness.” 
The expression finds an explanation in the statement in the Milindapafiha (PTS ed.: 199): yasmin maharaja 
khane puggalo mettam samapanno hoti na tassa puggalassa tasmim khane aggi va visam va@ sattham va 
kamati, tassa ye keci ahitakama upagantva tam na passanti, tasmim okasam na labhanti, “At the moment, 
O king, in which an individual has realized the sense of love, that moment neither fire, nor poison, nor 
sword can do him harm. If any man bent on doing him an injury come up, they will not see him, neither 
will they have a chance of hurting him.” (T.W. Rhys Davids, 1890: 281). In the Divyavadana 456:16ff, a 
king tries to shoot a Buddhist queen along with her servant women. The queen ordered all of them to 
exercise maitri (sarvd yityam maitrim samapadyadhvam iti). As a result the first arrows dropped midway, 
the second even returned to the king. In the MSV Saydsanavastu (SBV I, 115; A385a) a Bodhisattva 
exercises maitri and turns all weapons aimed at him into flowers. 


9. 


The letter co is severely distorted and provisionally restored. 
10. 


The overdotted ksa in combination with the -o-stroke looks similar to ksi. 
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(A7:) tena kada osritha ¢ 
tena kandam avasrstam 
“(The robber) shot an arrow.” 


so pa[ti][p-g-].....0.000....FEEEEEEE EEE HH 
Truncated beyond recovery. 
It is unclear whether this segment was once glued to the following bark, which starts with an uninscribed 
part used for gluing. The flow of the story seems to support this sequence. 


(A8:) +........ aha aha smi eva balavato mahanago °¢ Suro ya [ti] 
aha aham asmi evam balavan mahdnagah. Sirah ca iti 
... (The ploughman) said: ‘I am likewise a mighty ‘big elephant’ and a hero’.” 
On Skt. -vant-stems in G. -ato for the nominative cf. Silverlock 2015: 331, fn. 836; Lenz forthe. line 4.253 
with commentary. The sequence mahandga + sird is frequent in AN and DN in lists naming the parts of an 
army. A different sequence of closely related terms is found in the MSV-Samghabhedavastu in surah 
praskandinah mahanagnah. A person called Mahanaga is known from the Paramatthadipant (PTS p. 166) 
on Theragatha 387-392 where it is said that he was born in Saketa as son of the brahmin Madhuvasettha, 
without any reference to the honey episode connected to his father’s name. Possibly this son associated 
with mahanaga was the reason to insert the father Madhuvasistha further down in this story. 


eta «ha» vijafhanalabha [(mo/ja/ksa) n- ta sa yo] (A9:) .. [ta]to 
etad ha vidyasthanalabham ... 
“(There) in addition is this acquisition of knowledge...... 
The ha has been inserted as an afterthought or secunda mano in a very small form between ta and vi, 
possibly in the sense of vinigraha (Niruktal,5) to stress the difference between the robber who commands 
only over physical force and the mental force of the plowman. Cf. Intro on ha (pp. 29-30 above). 


ya(trat+ka) kadu na nivatati ¢ 

yat kandam enam nivartati 
“,. that the arrow returns to him, ” (and so it happened.) 
The second letter is tra, overwritten s.m. by a ka in thinner outline, possibly to invalidate the tra. We take 
the first na as the acc. pronoun nam (cf. A22 for a further case), since the maitri results in the arrow not 
reaching its aim and returning to the sender, at least in the Divyavadana story (sa [Sarah] nivartya rajiiah 
Samipe patitah). 


tato dani aha ekachatraye padhaviye raya" bhavise siya 

tatah idanim Gha ekacchattrayam prthivyam raja bhavisye syam 
“Then he said: ‘In the future, I will be king on earth exercising one (single) authority’.” 
The “earth under one authority” is also expressed in the Bower ms (4, fol. 3, 4: ekacchattram mahim 
krtsnam raja ... bhoksyase; also the future Buddha in DivyAv (230:20): anenaham kusalamilena ekaccha- 
trayam prthivyam raja syam. 


sayeva agudi_ (A10:) +++++.. sagrato 
sa eva anguli(*malah) . . . sagratah 
“The very Angulimala . . . completely.” 
We take *sdgratas as synonymous with samagratas which is found in BHS. 


'!- Tn rayo an -o-stroke was wiped out for raya. 
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tatreva coro apa avisa ca* Svabhrapravate narake anvavati 

tatraiva corah asim Gyudham ca Svabhrapravate narake anvakarit 
“At this very moment the robber cast his sword and weapons into a hell with cliffs and 
clefts.” 
This line shows that the change in the robber only repeats what happened to Angulimala before. 
Fortunately, a number of parallels (MN II,100 itveva coro asim dvudhai ca sobbhe papdate narake 
anvakari, ThG 869, anvakasi) enable a reconstruction. The change from asi to apa shows that the i- stroke 
was still present in the exemplar, while the lower part of the sa must have gone missing. — A similar 
misreading based on the missing lower part of some letters explains how the closing letters kari could be 
misread and miscopied as vati. On P. anvakari vs. anvakasi cf. CPD s.v. anukirati. Our line does not allow 
us to define to which tradition the source belonged to, as both ri and si truncated in their lower part could 
lead to the misreading fi in our stanza. The small circle dividing the line shows that a metrical original was 
followed which obeyed the rules of the tristubh rather perfectly. 


eva so sai Sastrabha[d- | 
evam so svayam Sastrabhdanda . . . 
“In the same way the (robber) himself (threw away) his lot of weapons...” 


The robber copies the behavior of the legendary Angulimala and so this line seems to prove that 
Angulimala is not personally acting within our narrative. 


(All:)++4++4+4+4+ ............. [t][o0/i][dh/th-][ch/s/ph]- ...+++++ yee 


No reconstruction possible. 


yena eda Sastra na kramati 
yena etat Satram na kramati 
“, . So that this weapon does not pierce.” 


(A12:)........ [vasitavasa] siksami 
Siksami 
SP" at, ise I will teach.” 
Although most letters look recognizable, we cannot explain vagitavasa. 


e[hi pre]na ta sace vadea ca 
ehi prenva tam, satyam vadeyam ca 
“Come, send him, and I will tell the truth.” 


[Siksaga] .... .. $a aha badho ti 
Siksakah ... aha badham iti 
“The (prospective) student... said: “Certainly’.” 


tato masu(A13:)[va]sithasa [ayisa]to ekato nito 


tatah madhuvasisthasya Gyusmatah ekantam nitah 
“Then he was led into the presence of the venerable Madhuvasistha.” 
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tena padhamo masisvitho” grahito 
tena prathamam madhuvasisthah grhitah 
“The (robber) first held on to/touched Madhuvasistha.” 


ayisva * eso khu eva bhayanako 
ayusman esah khalu eva bhayanakah 
“(Someone said:) ‘Venerable Sir! They say that this man is dangerous’.” 


tasa ayi(A14:)sva ° 
tathad dyusman 
“(Madhuvasistha said:) “So be it, Venerable Sir’.” 


brohi saca asti esa vija ti 
brihi satyam asti esa vidya iti 
“(The Acarya said:) ‘Tell (him) that this science means truth’.” 


Siksavise ti aha badho 
Siksapisye iti Gha badham 
“(Madhuvasistha) said: ‘I will teach (him), certainly’.” 


tato so coro tatrayisvata uvakalito « 
tatah so corah tatra Gyusmata upakalitah 
“Then the robber was prompted by the Venerable in that matter.” 


Skt. upa-kal is so far unattested, which we propose to take in the meaning of simple kalayati, kalita, ‘to 
impel, incite, urge on’. 


s[o] aha i[cha](A15:)mi eta Sipavijathana siksanaye" 

so dha icchadmi etat Silpavidydsthanam Siksanayai 
“(The robber) said: ‘I wish the handicraft science for my study-field’.” 
This seems to illustrate the naiveté of the robber, as he can only think of handicraft as a science, while for 
monks Silpa is not a teaching matter. Cf. Vinayastitra 17.435 na silpam anutisthet,; LankavataraS 10,333 
Silpavidyam na Sikseta. 


tat[rlayisva [a]ha tisa s[a]ca sti’ esa vijathana Siksanayu’ - 

tatra ayusman aha tridhd satyam asti etad vidydsthanam Siksanayai 
“Then the Venerable (Madhuvasistha) said: ‘Threefold is this science as a study-field’.” 
Three items make the tenets of Angulimala in the MN (11, 105), who calls them the three sciences, (tisso 
vijj@ anuppatta). They seem to be hidden in the stanzas before, saranagamanam, appamaddam and 
meditation (jhdyanto), or appamddam, kusalam and buddhasasana. 


’ The name of Madhuvasistha has been heavily miscopied. The i-stroke probably resulted from the now 
lost va. The § for s in vasistha/vaSistha is a common variant also in Sanskrit texts. The distorted reading 
was explained by S. Karashima during a reading session. 

’ Here and in the next line the ksa shows an intentionally placed tiny dot inside its upper bend, certainly 
not a short -e-stroke, probably to distinguish ksa from the similarly looking mo. 

’ An initial a- was forgotten before sti. 

’ The -u-bend ends in a long downward stroke, miscopied from yi ? 
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tatrayisra’’ aha sa(A16:)[ca] asti esa [vija] ¢ 
tatra dyusmdn aha satyam asti esa vidya 
“Then the Venerable said: ‘This science means truth’.” 
The topic as such arose through the satyakriya (Analayo 2011: 498, fn. 282) as told in the MN. Here, the 


contents of this moment are wholly ignored. On the recent importance of the Angulimalaparitta cf. 
Malalasekara (1937: 23). 


tatra [sa k-dh- 
tatra sa katham 
“At this point the (robber said): ‘How?’” 


tlo vatitavo bhuti « 
tad vartitavyam bhavati 
“(Madhuvasistha answered:) ‘It has to be put in motion’.” 


aha [kadha 
aha katham 
“(The robber) said: ‘How?’” 


alha pravacitavo ° 

aha pravrajitavyah 
“(The Venerable Madhuvasistha) said: ‘(First,) you have to leave your home.” 
This is the first of three topics, all relating to sarandgamanam, one of the three vidyds in the MN. The 
number is maintained, the content simplified. 


keSa orovitava 
kesah avaropitavyah 
“(Second,) the hair has to be shaved,” 


kasaka punu utava sarvadra (A17:) +++ 
kdsdyam punar iitavyam sarvatra . . . 
“(Third,) in addition a rust-coloured cloth has to be sewn (and put on) everywhere’.” 


+++++4+4++4...... uvat[i|tha pravayi * uvasapatito ¢ 
upadistah pradvrajit. upasampdaditah 
“.. Instructed (this way the robber) left his home and was ordained.” 


tatrayisvata metra upatitha ¢ 
tatra dyusmatd maitrim upadistam 
“Then the Venerable taught (him) friendliness.” 


yata apanudakena nudati" na pravi(A18:) ..+++++ [pati] ¢ 
yatah apanodakena nudyate na pravi.... 


'® We take the sra as a miswritten or miscopied sva with no lexical relevance. 
” The change from dy — d appears unlikely and we expect a miscopy of the regular j. 
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“So that when he is brushed aside by someone (he will) not... (and...)” 

The reading hardly admits alternatives, but word boundaries may be set differently. In the MN ii, 104 the 
monk Angulimila is heavily assaulted by the citizens of Sravasti in retaliation for his earlier misdeeds. The 
Buddha advises him to accept the treatment (adhivadsehi tvam), as forbearance could relieve him in no time 
of his bad karma. The term mettd/maitri is not used in the MN prototype, where, however, metta is 
drastically described in MN i, 129, denoting the unreserved friendliness towards robbers while they saw 
their victims to pieces. 


ara(a—ha) bhusi 
arhan abhit 
“(The robber) became an arhat.” 
This is a standard trait of the Angulimala narrative (MN ii, 104). 


abhiutarita roca a[bh]u[si] « 
abhyuttaritva rocah abhit 
“After crossing (to yonder world) he became a light (in the sky).” 


Becoming a heavenly body seems to be a notion of the North-West, as also the Vajrapani-like Yaksa in the 
“Miracle at Sravast?” of the Split Collection (Falk & Steinbriickner 2020: 37, B35) was placed in the sky. 


[api] seriyaputrena api masuvasithen|[a] « 
api seriyaputrena api madhuvasisthena 
“What happened to the ploughman, what happened to Madhuvasistha?”’ 


tayeva vasavaso 
tau eva varsavdsau 
“These two spent the rainy season together.” 


(A19:) seriya[p]u[tro pravaya]ti ° & 
seriyaputrah pravrajati 
“The plowman (also) became a monk.” 


2. Self-immolation of the antevdsin Bahulaka 

This avadana is most remarkable as it describes the more or less voluntary self-immolation of an inmate of 
a monastery. The initiative came from the group of monks and supporters present at the monsoon station. 
The six monks of differing extractions are presented by their names, and they hold the idea that such a self- 
immolation leads to parinirvana, even if the candidate has not achieved much with regard to understanding 
Buddhist tenets. They chose an old man among themselves as he was thought to die anyway soon. They 
expect him not only to reach nirvana, they also think he will become a Buddha with a particular luminous 
appearance. Their zeal seems to imply the idea that this Buddha-to-be will also be able to positively 
influence their own life. 

No such description of a monastic self-immolation has reached us so far from the Indian sphere. 
Much has been written about similar events in Chinese Buddhist circles, with the first cases documented 
from the Jin #7 dynasty (AD 265-420; Gernet 1960: 531; Benn 2007: 203), that is at a time when monks 
from Gandhara had started to visit Xinjiang and monks from China kept visiting Gandharan monasteries. 
Our text documents such a self-immolation not only some centuries earlier, but also suggests that the 
origins are found in Gandhara.'* From there it took quite a while before in India proper self-immolation is 


'S Gernet (1960: 541f.) had an Indian literary origin in view which only in China was turned into a ritual. 
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discussed, not by Indians, but by the Chinese traveling monk Yi-jing #¢/4' (Takakusu 1896: 195-8, Li 
2000: 163-7) in the 7th cent. AD, who seems to have his fellow countrymen in view as readers when he 
condemns self-immolation and the scorching of fingers and arms. In Indian sources such practises are 
almost absent, lauded only in the Saddharmapundarikasiitra, Chapter 22, where Bodhisattvas burn 
themselves on pyres (adhisthadna, majica) in veneration of the Tathagata in order to enter parinirvana, in 
continuation of an idea that our avaddna presupposes. 

The story shows to laypeople that not the slightest knowledge of Buddhist tenets is necessary to 
achieve parinirvana. Local monks seem to cherish the idea that such a burned person can exert his 
influence to better the life of their former company left back on earth. 


arafio saghamitro (sa+ya)'samaso dhamaraksito tritio ca 

aranyah samghamitrah sasramasad dharmaraksitah trtiyah ca 
a: “Aranya, the co-hermit (sa@sramasad) Sanghamitra and Dharmaraksita as the third.” 
b: “Aranya and Sanghamitra, and the hermit (ca sramana) Dharmaraksita as the third.” 


amohena sarvanasti pacimo 
amoghena sarvanasti paticamah 
“With Amogha (as the fourth) was Sarvanasti the fifth.” 


Sarvanasti probably is descriptive marking the monk as an opponent to the sarvastivada. 


(A20:) sathi Saga[de ca e]kena vasena ¢ 
sastah §akatah ca ekena varsena 
“And Sakata was the sixth, for one year.” 


Sagada we take as a name derived from the constellation fakata, attested as a proper name (MW). 


[ba]holako [sa]hi ca vasehi [v/dh- v]e [t]i [t/so] ksemena ca 

bahulakah sadbhih ca varsaih ates ksemena ca 
“And Bahulaka (lived with them) for six rainy seasons, . . . and in peace.” 
The name could also be an epithet, cf. bahulika in the Bhiksunivinaya, Mvu etc., meaning ‘gluttonous’ 
(BHSD). It is tempting to read °vasehi vasati, but our “ve” certainly is no sa. 


atra gahi[k]ena dhamagutena ca 
atra grhikena dharmaguptena ca 
“With them there was also the housekeeper Dharmagupta.” 
A gahika certainly is no gahapati/grhapati, “estate holder”, he could be a grhin, “householder”, at least 


Dharmagupta has a female student (upasthayika) with him (cf. below). On married monks cf. von Hintiber 
(2000: 82f. = KISchr II: 1053f.). 


(A21:) vudhataro 
vrddhatarah. 
“He was older (than the rest).” 


'9. ‘The overwriting started with sasamaso, which could be Skt. sasramasad, a “co-hermit”. The 
overwritten ya if meant for ca makes it clear that arafio must be a personal name and not a locality. It is 
not clear which of the two versions is the original one. 
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ta ede dham”mag[u]a” jarata ahas[u] 
tad ete dharmaguptam jaratah aGhuh 
“This being so, they spoke to Dharmagupta about old age:” 


baholago [dha]maguta[sa amte]vaso 
bahulakah dharmaguptakasya antevast 
““Bahulaka is the serving house-pupil of Dharmagupta.” 
As an antevasin Bahulaka needs not be ordained and appears thus as a layman. 


ya te [buho]lago aja pa(A22:)rinivahi([sati 
yad te bahulakah adya parinirvahisyati 
“In case your Bahulaka would go to Parinirvana today, ...” 


tlo no sahasa parisudho chativano” abhosi 

tad nah sahasa parisuddhah chavivarnah abhiit 
“,. then for us he would suddenly become a fully pure and white-skinned (Buddha-like) 
figure’.” 
parisuddho chavivarnah is a stock phrase to describe the complexion of the Buddha on two occasions, first 
at his awakening and in the night of his parinirvana (DN ii,134). 


tada uvathayaga na prachadi 

tadd upasthayika enam prcchati 
“Then his female student asked (Dharmagupta):” 
According to the Bhiksunivinaya 218, an upasthdyikd has a necessarily male preceptor and as such is an 
upddhyayint. The Gandhari spelling here looks like a masculine form, but the address putrini below leaves 
no choice. 


bhade ativiayisvato (A23:) muhasa[karo] 

bhante ativayusmatah moksasatkarah 
““Honorable man; is there a liberation ceremony for exceedingly old people?’” 
For bhante used for superiors, and ayusmat/avusa/ayispa for monks lower in rank cf. Kieffer-Piilz 2016: 
96. — On muha s. above “Notable vocabulary.” (p. 29 above) 


[aha] putrini * yasa du[khakam]|dhasa purimakodi na fiaiti ¢ 

aha putrini — yasya duhkhaskandhasya purvakotih na jnayate 
“He said: “Lady with sons; for someone who does not know (even) the basic pre- 
requisites about (the liberation from) the constituents of suffering .. .” 
purimakodi relates to purvakoti as does purimaga to paurvaka in the Gandhari Prajiaparamita (Falk & 
Karashima 2013: 152, 162). These prerequisites in most cases are linked to samsara, which is based on 
avidyad, which is the first of the constituents of suffering (duhkhaskandha). Thus, our gluttonous antevdsin 
is characterized as devoid of even the basic insights. 


*- This pivotal term preserves a rare case of anusvara-bend. 

*l- The -gua of dhammagua can be compared to uaka, Skt. guptaka and m-uya, Skt. dharmaguptaka (Falk 
2021a: 13). 

Again the lower part of some letters seems to have been missing, leading from chavivano to chativano. 
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22. 


tasa aja a[na]visisonikse[vo bhavilsati 

tasya adya anavaSesaniksepah bhavisyati 
“”.. Such a man will today experience (his own) complete elimination (= parinirvdna).” 
The ignorance expressed in the first part defines Bahulaka again as a layman. Yijing (Takakusu 1896: 195) 
thought that laymen, in contrast to clerics, had a right to immolate and sacrifice their body. 


(A24:) [ta]tha ceva tatra[yisita §)enakara manusa pa[di]samotidi ¢ 
tathd caiva tatresitah Sayanakaradh manuSsyah pratisammodanti 


“And then people will rush there to build the (pyre)-bed and rejoice’. 


The pyre is here called gayana, “bed”, and majica, “bed”, in the Saddharmapundarikasttra. 


ani telasa [ca ka]thasa ca maharasi niyita 
aniya tailasya ca kasthasya ca maharasih nicitah 
“(People) brought a large mass of oil and firewood and piled it up.” 


tatrayisva (A25:) [pa]Sate prochati me ta bhavisati 

tatra dyusmdn pasyati prcechati me tad bhavisyati 
“At that point the venerable (Bahulaka) reflected and asked ‘Could this be for me?’” 
It is not clear whether Bahulaka was asked beforehand. On co-monks behind similar plots cf. Yi-jing #€}t 
(Takakusu 1896: 197): “Two or three intimate friends combine and make an agreement among themselves 


to instigate the young student to destroy their lives.” For the construction cf. phalam ca me tad bhaveydt, 
Mvu 2.135. 


[aas- ayis(v)a ta javana pracava] .... 
ahuh ayusman ?tvajjtvanam pratydva(*rtitam) 
“They said ‘Venerable, ?your life has come back’.” 
The predicate is not clear, but a part. of pratydvrt appears the most likely. 


[aha na da|ni bhuyo Sakani lona vo uto (A26:) .. [daksana]ye” « 

aha na idanim bhityah sakani lavana vah idhdah ... daksindyai 
“(Bahulaka) said: ‘(But) then no longer will vegetables (and) salt be brought for you ... 
as a present’.” 
Bahulaka as a layman reminds the regular monks that because of their scheme they could run out of 


additional provisions. 


tato [r/t- s/t-] (ayisa)* vudhapidhe nisano 
ayusmdn vrddhapithe nisannah 
“Then ... the Venerable sat down on the accumulated seat.” 


u[vathayaga alha [ka]ra [pra]ksa[liletu ° 
upasthdyika Gha karau praksdlayatu 
“The femal lay attendant said: “You have to make him wash (his) hands’.” 


°3- ‘The chayd presupposes a writing mistake of daksanaye for intended daksinaye, comparable to javana 
for jivana in the preceding phrase. 

74 "This passage was partly damaged from the outset, and one short piece which is present on early 
photographs cannot be found in the final glass frames. 
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aha ki bhuyo praksalidehi® « 
aha kim bhiyah praksdlitaih 
“(Someone else) said: “Why still more washings?’” 


Follows line 27 which starts with free space for four letters. 


(A27:) __[apraksalita] pa[takal]a kedanisano ¢ eda [ga]sa bhas[i] 
apraksdlitah praptakalah ketanisannah. etam gatham abhasit 
“Unwashed at the proper time, he sat down on the construction. He recited this gatha:” 


anica vata sakha 

anitya vata samskarah |utpaddavyayadharminah, 

utpadya hi niridhyante tam vyupasamah sukham]. 
“Truly, the constituents (of living matter) are not eternal, [it is their nature to arise and 
decay. After arising they dissolve; to put them to rest means bliss.]’” 
The stanza was spoken by Sakra after the Parinirvana of the Buddha (DN ii, 157) and has been transferred 
to a great number of younger texts and therefore needed not to be quoted in full. The Sanskrit part supplied 


is from the Udanavarga 1,3. In its Sanskrit form it was also cut into a rock face near Manglor, Swat 
(Biihler 1896/97: 134). 


esa ca gasa bhasita parinivuto 
esd ca gatha bhasita parinirvrtah 
“And when this gatha was recited he entered Parinirvana.” 


(A28:) +.. rasmi++++..°ve°e 
The ve could stand for peydlah, “repetition as before”. 


tata*nike(da—na) vi dhamaraksitena esa gasa bhasita & 
taptaniketanah eva dharmaraksitena esa gatha bhasita 
“As soon as the construction stood on fire Dharmaraksita recited the (following) gathd.” 


The stanza cited follows below, but is interrupted by the next line which thus appears as a statement on its 
own, inserted at an improper place, comparable to B19, likewise adding details out of context. 


gamigasamghamitrena khalekse .. (A29:) [nasti nivana suta] 
gamikasamghamitrena khalakse(*tre) nasti nirvanah srutam 
“When he went out Samghamitra heard (the people) on the threshing ground (say) 
‘There is no Nirvana’.” 
For gamika cf. MSV (civaravastu II: 84) gamiko bhadanta bhiksuh pindapatam paryesamanah ... — The 
khalaksetra is found in the Baudhayanadharmasttra 1.5.9.8 and more. — This most important statement 
sheds light on the connection between monks and farmers, which is known to have been difficult at times. 
The fragment has no direct connection to the surrounding script lines, but remaining space at the right 
border leaves little choice. In addition the verbal statement completes the text of the sentence. Because of 
identical bends of the smi its scribe should be the same as in line A31 where he wrote pipadhito smi. 


°° The letter hi in thick ink is written on top of an other letter, possibly na. 
°° The second ta is markedly different from the first, very angular and without initial curl, exactly like the 
isolated arm of a pa. 
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Sakuto jalamuto va apo ’’gho hi ga[chat]i « 

sakuntah jalamuktah eva alpam agham hi gacchati 
“As soon as a bird is freed from the net it lightly moves up into the sky’.” 
The stanza is found Dhammapada 174c,d and Udanavarga 27,5c,d, with the first line (a,b) reading: 
andhabhiito ayam loko tanuk’ettha vipassati, and andhabhitas hy ayam lokas tanuko ’tra vipasyakah, 
which was dropped here as it is less suitable for the situation. The Chinese versions of DhP/UdV render 
the same standard context (Mizuno 1981: 156, no. 174). — The rising of the burned man towards the sky is 
also found in the oldest Chinese report (Gernet 1960: 532) where a star comes from heaven right into the 
flames of the pyre only to shoot up again. In a slightly younger report a dragon-like being appears from the 
smokes and disappears in the sky (Gernet 1960: 535). Caesar and Augustus seem to have supported the 
idea too. 


3. On parents’ permission to leave home for monkhood 

Cf. the Sronakotikarna-legend (e.g. Wille 1993: 300) on the necessity even for adult sons to receive 
permission from the parents. Here, the plot consists in making the mother say “go”, without her realizing 
that the boy intends to leave the house for good. He uses the preparation of food to that aim. 

Motif: To trick parents into consenting to a boy’s wish for becoming an ascetic. 


[eso] padhamo a[bhipra]yo [pravajalye « 

esah prathamah abhipraye pravrajydyai 
“The following (avaddana) is the first (to cite when there is) the intention to walk away 
(i.e. to enter the Buddhist order).” 


sa madapitu (A30:) .. -u.. -u.. [ti] * 
sa matapitoh .. . 
“A (boy asked) his mother and father (for permission?) ....” 


The remnants could derive from anufiam pujati, where the letter looking like ja cannot be the cha required 
for puchati. 


ta nanuya[na]ti 
tau nanujandate 
“Both did not consent.” 


nagarasamaja nigato ° tatra bhoci 

nagarasamajam nirgatah. tatra abhojit 
“He went out for a public festival at Nagara. There he ate.” 
Apart from relating to just any “town”, nagara was also the name-giving town in Nangarhar, near the 
modern Jalalabad, just west over the pass from Bajaur. The crucial letters reading samajanigato were on a 
small strip at one of the intensely bent sides of the bark roll and are only preserved on early and shady 
photographs. There, the ja resembles va, and the ni looks like no because a smaller strip across the letter 
had already removed the upper part of the -o. — A samdja festival is also mentioned on the Sravasti 
Miracle ms (Falk & Steinbriickner 2020: 29, B2c), where it is said that visitors will see “magic tricks” 
(vigurva). ASoka was not fond of ordinary samdjas, but favoured dharmasamdjas (PE1). During a certain 
Vedic diksd the future diksita is forbidden to look at a samdja, a harmya, collected bones, corpses and 
outcastes, obviously all bad omens.” It seems that sects presented themselves there, offering food with the 


*7- An a was forgotten before gho. 
" na samajam ikseta na harmyani na Sarirani na Savam nantavasdyinam, Bharadvajagrhyasitra 3.6,19 = 
Bharadvajasrautasitra 11.21,20. 
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intention to recruit young men, as it happens today at a Mahasivaratri festival or meld. 


udahito so ca tava atho nichino ¢ 

udahrtah sah ca tava artham niscinu 
“And he was addressed: “Decide about your aim!’” 
We compare niscitarthah and expect a finite imperative. The addresser must have been a Buddhist monk 
but this is not expressly stated. 


tena ca vu(A31:)to gase [a]Sita aghase ti * pipadhito smi « 

tena ca uktam_ ghaseyam GSitam aghasam iti, pipdsitah asmi 
“And he said: ‘As people say: ‘I want to eat (real) food, not (animal) fodder’. I am 
thirsty’.” 
The center of this text was damaged and has suffered further since the first photographs, which however 
prove that the first occurence of the root ghas reads without the aspiration. Khar. asita for the clean food 
presented to monasteries is also found on an unpublished miniature railing stone from Buner. For Skt. 
*aghasa cf. atrna, pw. For *ghase as \st pers. opt. in -i/e cf. abaji (@vrajeyam) and ghache (gaccheyam) in 
Allon (2001,I: 81, 191) with further examples, and Salomon (2008: 151f.) with /ahe and ase. 


vuto cavalo agachea« [na] tava anagadasa eso 
uktam capalam dgaccheh. na tava anadgatasya esah 
“The (monk) said ‘May you come soon; this (@sitah, good food) is not for you when you 
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have not come’. 


nichitisi ti 

niscartsyami itt 
“(The boy said/thought): ‘I will untie (myself from the parents)’.” 
According to the standard rules *nichitige ti is expected. The hand certainly produced a letter looking like 
ti. Prof. Karashima preferred to read nichijisiti which he linked to P chijjissati, fut. “to cut off’, allegedly 
“to miss” the proper time for meal before noon. Apart from the shape of the letter, which can be faulty for 
various reasons, a prefix ni or nis to root chid is not attested, while niscrtya is found in the 
Aitareyabrahmana 8.22.5, concerning the removal of side-horses from the yoke. 


so (A32:) [gata p-t-mad- aha] cavala ma [bhata]ga [dehi| 
SO gatah pitrmdtarau aha capalam me bhaktakam dehi 


“He went (home and) said (?to his parents:) ‘Quick, give me some food!’” 
The beginning of the line was heavily fragmented but can for the most part be reconstructed from early 
photos. 


aha esa pacati ¢ 
aha esah pacati 
“(She) said: ‘It boils’.” 


nutiyaka pi tritiyaka pi 
dvittyakam api, trttyakam api 
“(He asked for food) a second time, a third time.’ 


a 
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yada anisaravita (A33:) ki te taye maduye ksa vuto 
yada anihsaritah kim te taya matrad uktam 
“When he was thus not driven away, the mother said: ‘What do you want?’ ...” 
gacha hitani bhiksahi” ¢ yati na a[dhi]vaseti « 
gaccha. dhrtani bhiksa yadi na adhivasayati 
“*’.. Go! Beg for things that are ready, if you cannot wait’.” 


The line may have ended in *adhivasesi ti. The dot in the middle could again (see above A10) separate two 
pddas, in this case of an irregular sloka. 


[so pa]Sati anufiato (A34:) smi matapitu[na ti] 

SO paSyati anujidtah asmi matapitund iti 
“He reflected: ‘I am authorized (to become a monk) by mother and father .. ’.’ 
Nothing follows these 7 letters on this lowest line. The ending rosette and the last words seems to follow 


’ 


on top of the reverse page: 


(B1) ++++.. [cha] tio @ 
2? gaccha iti 
“”.. (when they) said “Go!’” 


4. On ascetics and women 


The text is too fragmentary to understand the plot, and many parts of the chayd can be debated. 


sa[calya .. [ha a]yispa pravatadarigirisu Sayati 
samcayah aha ayusman parvata-dari-girisu §rayanti 
“Samcaya said: ‘Venerable, they live on mountains with rock caves’.” 


sonagamgo(B2:)thito ludhago + + + + + tato Se ja? $i [?kh-] 
svarnagangasthitah lubdhakah ... 
“A hunter lived at the Golden Ganga ...” 


There are many Gangas qualified by a colour term and there are several rivers called “Golden.” 


tato [aha lloge tio 
tatah aha loke iti 
“Then he said: ‘The people.’.” 


ta sabhoti o 
te sambhavanti 
“They came together.” 


ya tesa i[stri] (B3:) +++++......+ [ati] la fho [mi] .. + + a va siyati 
[ta va] pras[u]tiko 
VGN TOSQIN SITIVGL. 4-25 3-98 8G WR BHR ERB OS aie prasitikah 
“Those who were their women.................. gave birth.” 


“The ksa again has a dot above the crescent. 
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The laxness concerning final gender-determined vowels is demonstrated by the -o in prasutiko in an 
exclusively female term. 


so ayispa abhus[i] o 
so ayusmadn abhit 
“He became a Venerable (?Buddhist monk).” 


(B4:)+4++....... [ik]o.......[p-] ti. tito o[v-so/si] ......v- ti 
tatra[yispa] .. .. .. [yi]Spa .. 
Inexplicable. 


(B5:)+ +++ +++ +++ ++++4 . tiea B 
The rest of the line is left uninscribed for to level out the following line B6. 


5. The avaddana of the stolen jewel 

Only the wheel preceding this part suggests a new start. A continuation of avaddna no. 4 is not excluded 
nor a continuation in no. 6 which could deal with the end of a, possibly misconceived, thief. The chaya 
here is not more than a basis for discussion. 


(B6:) ++ ++++4.. tus[o/i] dri + ++ [ni/o]tasa p[rlacu[ta] [s]avatra mani 
aroyito o 
pracyutah sarvatra manih 
arocitah. 
“.. . displaced the jewel was described everywhere.” 


samakhada bavuda ca 
samakhydatah vyavrtah ca 
“(The theft?) was made public and disclosed.” 


tatra[fhi] (B7:)++++++++.. dh: civisu @ 

tatrasthi(tah?) 
“People living there ... 
In this area of the bark the merger of transparent layers is too intensive to decide about their priority and 
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so the reconstruction is tentative. Even the text-ending spoked wheel could belong to the second layer. 


6. Avadadna of Nada from yonder world 
The avadana presupposes the existence of an evil-doing ghost and it sees two extremes possible for a 
human life: living by excerting power on the one hand and living in dire straights on the other. The prime 
reason for the latter are bad thoughts (papakacittacetasika) which somehow deliver the person to the evil 
ghost. All badly off persons are assumed to be in the power of the being from “yonder world”, the world of 
the dead. That same being is also expected to be capable of removing the spell; however, it seems to be 
willing to loosen its grip in the case of small children (daraka), probably because these are too small to 
have any thought at all. How the bad ghost sets the child free we are not told, but some monks can act in 
his place, probably by applying fumes, spells, stamps and other common means. In case that these means 
are applied to no avail the would-be doctor needs not to confess a wrong-doing at the next uposatha 
meeting. The being from yonder world comes by the inconspicuous name Nada, borne also by Buddhist 
monks (e.g. Falk 2008: 22 = 2013: 163f.). In our case he had arisen from the candala community. 

The text may suitably be used to explain poverty, low status or ailments as the result of a fickle mind 
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(bhrantacitta). Those monks who are able to remove bad thoughts and replace them by Buddhist tenets 
(santacitta) present themselves as doctors. 


vi[Spa] .. [punad-]* nama samksitena cadalasutago hato o 
visva..pu-nadah nama samksiptena candalasutakah hatah 
“ Visva..pu-Nada by name was slain - to make it short - because he was a candala.” 
This line could be the final part of a sloka stanza. 


nada ca para(B8:)logato [s]va(*dh)[i] ..+#++++++++++++++++4+ 
nadah ca paralokatah svardhi . . . 

“And Nada, from yonder world (?by) his own magic power...” 

The last 2 characters are tentatively taken as remnants of svadhi, that occurs in B9 below. 


.+........ [siya bha]mtec[i]tacedasike[h]i 0 
syat bhrdntacittacetasikaih 
. it could be by means of straying mind and mental factors.” 


(B9:) svadh[i] uvitho _ avi [abhusi] 

svarddhim udvistah avir abhit*! 
“Entering his own magic power he became visible.” 
Cf. instr. svakiyaya rddhya vs. madiyayd rddhyd in the Suvarnavarnavadana (Roy 1971: 339), simplified to 
gen. svarddher, instr. svardhyd in the Samghatasttra (Gunatilaka 1967: 54, 219). — For uvitho cf. P sabhay 
uvittha, DN ii, 274, v.1. upavittha. 


[aka(*r)me|su” [ac-] . + + + + + [-r-] [S-*ta]citacedasika Sakomi 
u(B10:)padedu 
akarmesu SGntacittacetasikan Saknomi utpddayitum 


“*(2?In case of bad deeds). . se am able to arouse a pacified mind and mental factors.” 


tasa me uthaha[da] datava 
tatha/tasya/tasmat me utthitva (BHS utthahitva) datavyam 
“Therefore (people) should honour me and make presents.” 


pavakacitaceda|[si|ka upanaya sa me [bhoti| 
papakacittacetasikam upanaya. sa me bhavati 
“Fetch someone who holds sinful thoughts; he belongs to me.” 


[alavha vata me duladha va]da me 
alabham vata me durlabdham vata me 
“What is not given is mine, and what is difficult to get is mine.” 


oo Up to [da] the layer confusion persists. Only the upper part of da is preserved, looking like ma, but cf. 


the one-but-last letter in line B19. 

After avi a ma could follow, but the traces could be nothing but a bend from a letter one line up. 

Of *akarmesu only me and su are beyond doubt; ka could as well be bha or gha. On akarma cf. 
Schlosser 2016 line 7A2b with commentary. 

This Sa is part of a correction in very thick lines and the emendation is not compulsory. 
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31. 
32. 


33, 


(B11:) tato me bhoti ki[ta] edavaSe(n—j)a 0 [dato] me bhoti 

tatah me bhavati kritah etadvaSsejah dattah me bhavati 
“In addition, someone bought (as a slave) is mine (and) someone who is born in 
someone’s possession; a donated person is mine.” 


aha apapufio anatha dubala pusujana sa 

aho alpapunyah anathah durbalah prthagjanah ca 
“Alas, (everyone is mine) who has little merit, and (all) ordinary men without a protector 
or those being weak.” 
The final sa is taken as a miscopied ca. 


neva imtro na balo ya 
naiva indrah na balah ca 
“Never (will) an Indra (i.e. a king) or mighty (person belong to me).” 


ro“(B12:)[ga] raga [samagre] haste thavita 
rogah ragah samagrah haste sthapitah 
“Sick persons and impassioned persons are completely put into my hand.” 


puna achi[dJe [a]tidubalatva dara[kasa] 
punar Gcchindyam atidurbalatvam darakasya 
“But I could remove too great a weakness from a child.” 


sa yena punu achijati vutha na so dukaroti 

sa yena punar acchidyate vrthdé na so duskaroti 
“On the other hand, by whichever (monk such a weakness) is removed without result (in 
that the child dies nonetheless) he (thereby) does not misbehave (in a monastic legal 
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sense)’. 


nado ca o (B13:) parivadi[to] ® 
nadah ca parivartitah 
“(So) Nada (said) and returned (to yonder world).” 


7. Avadana of the house-bound monk 

The episode contrasts a serious sramana with a rather simple-minded house-monk. There seems to be a 
joke pun involved around the root /Jabh, meant for higher goals by the sramana and linked to nothing but 
food by the house-monk. The morale: house-monks are no serious monks. 


[acaria] svakamtharo[dh]o* abh[u]si 
acaryah sakantharodhah abhit 


“There was a teacher who held his words under control.” 
The inital sa- of the rare term sakantharodha, “soft spoken’, is here turned into sva-. 


* The ro has an unusual form with the o-stroke protruding horizontally at mid-hight; however, an 
identical form is found in the Senavarma inscription in the middle of line 2 in arohaparinamena. 
The dho of rodho looks more like a ko, another case of a reading mistake from an exemplar. 
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nagara[Saye] manusena nimamtrito ¢ 
nagaresdye manuSyena nimantritah 
“While in town he was invited by some person.” 


tatra samano kulovako 
tatra Sramanah kulopakah 
“There was (also) a monk who was customarily associated with the family.” 


(B14:) tasa aha iSayeva ta phalapate o na hi tatra tadiSaka I[abhisa]ti 

tasya aha tha eva te phalapraptam. na hi tatra tadrsakah labhisyati 
“To him the (Gcdrya) said (smugly): “This here is all you want to achieve? Not 
everybody will achieve this much’.” 


[aha] sa[rva] labhisati 
aha sarve labhisyanti 
“(The house-monk) said: ‘All can obtain (this)’.” 


[yeganakhatrayi](B15:)Spa ta Sigaverena [ra—ca] maksi[ena] .... 

ekanaksatre dyusman te Srngaverena ca mdksikena .. . 
“<Sir, at (every) one-star-naksatra, they (?will even cook) ... with ginger and honey’.” 
According to Weber (1862: 322, 380) the said full-moon stations consisting of a single star are pusya, 
hasta, svati, citra and revati and are regarded as optimal for srdddha rituals. These in turn include 
obligatory guest invitations. The traditional brahmin guests seem to be replaced by Buddhist monks. 


[so manuSo ga.... 
so manusyah ... 
“The man...” 


tasa k]u[l]ovakasa parivisamana sarvasaksayae (B16:) samana ® 

tasya kulopakasya parivisyamana*sya sarva(sya / sam)ksaydya Sramanah 
“Then, while the family monk was being served the sramana (set out) for the complete 
elimination of everything.” 
We expect a haplographical shortening in parivisamana|sya]. For sarvasaksayae cf. klesanam sarva- 
samksayam in the Mahayanasutralankara and sarvavitarkaksayae in the “Miracle at Sravastr’ (Falk & 
Steinbriickner 2020: 21, A8). The standard ksaya concerns Gsrava, karman, duhkha or moha. 


8. Avadana of Lobhajaka 


The plot is difficult to reconstruct. There are two parties, a) a wicked man called Lobhajaka, working hand 
in glove with the archetypically misbehaving Ajivikas (cf. Lenz 2010: 54). Then there is b) a Maha- 
samghika monk who enjoys the confidence of the local king. The wicked try to influence and exploit the 
king for their own sake, while the monk manages to produce a spell-repelling seal. Our reconstruction 
makes use of a short passage in the Samavidhanabrahmana (3.5.8) which shows that seals kept in the right 
hand ward off magic enemies: tamrarajatajataripdyasim mudram kdarayitvocca te jatam andhasa iti 
caturyenadbhijuhuyat sahasrakrtvah Ssatavaram. tam mudram daksinena panind dharayet. nainam krtani 
himsanti. tany eva pratigacchanti. “Having had a seal made from copper, silver, gold or iron the four 
stanzas beginning with ucca te jatam andhasd have to be recited with accompanying fire oblations a 
thousand times, (or) at least hundred times. He makes him carry the seal in his right hand. Ghosts will not 
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hurt him, they even return (home).” 

There are numberless seals with the Buddhist creed, ye dharma hetuprabhavah etc., others with 
imperatives (dharmakartavyah, datavyam, dharmemati etc.). A great number will have been fashioned to 
be used “‘in ritual contexts in order to produce merit” (Skilling 2005: 677), but our text seems to show that 
apotropaic seals against possession, spells and other malicious forces were known and used too. The idea 
looks Vedic and thus ancient, at least when we compare the passage from the Samavidhanabrahmana, but 
this text belongs to the latest Brahmanas, and needs not be older than our Gandharan avaddnas. The idea 
as such resulted in masses of cut stone seals in late and post-Hellenistic times, particularly in Egypt 
(Michel 2004), but also in Gandhara (Rahman & Falk 2011). 

Morale: If people are haunted by ghosts relate this avadana as “historical” proof, stamp some clay with a 
magic seal and have the afflicted hold it in their hand. 


+ .. tavadhane lobhajako nama 
(*vit)tavardhanah lobhajakah nama 
“There was a man, an increaser of wealth, called Lobhajaka.” 
The emendation to vittavardhanah is tentative but lexically sound; however, the name of a locality could 


be expected as well. The name Lobhajaka occurs elsewhere, “Born from greed.” 


aha mahasamghigo abhusi tena raja grahito 
atha mahasanghikah abhit tena raja grhitah 
“Then there was a Mahasanghika who had the king under his influence.” 


tehi acivikehi (B17:) loha[jak-]..+++...... karavito 
tebhir ajtvikaih lobhajakah ... karitah 
“With some Ajivika monks Lobhajaka... had... made.” 


ma eda am/[fiesa ra|ja[na na ava|muSeya ti 

ma etat anyesam rajanadm *dah/naya avamuseyuh iti 
“(?They said to the king): ‘*Give/take this not to other kings! They would steal it’.” 
Something is wrong with the first predicate. Maybe we encounter another da/na misreading, then mda... 
dah would be a prohibitive of the oldest form. Or the second na is a defective form or a contracted copy of 


naya. The gen. case speaks for dah. 


aja prada ca[sa]ko” 

adya prada casakah 
“Today the donation is a goblet.” 
Lobhajaka and his friends aim at this costly party utensil. For a golden casaka used for wine by ladies cf. 
Sigupalavadha 11,51. 


maso ha fhi (B18:) + + + + [pravisati] 
masam ha sthi(*tva) ... pravisati 
“Having stayed [exiled/quiet?] for one month the (Mahasamghika) enters...” 


tasa ha[ste] mudra kariati @ 
tasya haste mudrd karyate 
“He has a seal (?print) made in (the king’s) hand.” 


36 An original ki was overwritten with a bold o-vowel stroke. 
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9. Avadana told by Buddhadeva on noisy yavanikds 

The background is a celebration of women, “foreign” women that is, enjoying the ceremony called 
niskramana, “taking a baby boy out of the house for the first time”. This event is celebrated in the fourth 
month after delivery,*’ when both mother and baby boy can be expected to have survived the most 
dangerous period. Closing the festivities a number of women meet, each one clad in coda, a term denoting 
shawls or bands, which seems to include all sorts of underware, including menstrual rags. The Vinayasttra 
forbids rajascoda for monks’ dresses (2.2343 rajascodasyanadharane). Shawls worn visibly can function 
as a bodice, also known as ni-coda or ni-cola. The seemingly rolled-up menstruation cloth permitted for 
nuns by the Buddha according to the Bhiksuntvinaya (§§ 268-271) is called dnicola, v.1. Gnicola, “plug 
cloth”.** This text also advises to wash and dye such clothes (2.2345 kalanukdlam asya Socanam raftjanam 
ca), and this is exactly what happens in the Mvu (2: 467) where the codaka of all the harems-women of 
King Kua go to a specialized washerman (codakadhovaka). These washermen seem to have the habit of 
signing the washed ware. At least in the “King KuSa” story the hero writes with special ink his name 
symbol on the codaka (svakam namamkam bhallatakena samjnamatrakena likhati). The same happens in 
the shop of the master dyer (rajamahattaraka). Marking can be done by means of a written sign or by a 
stamp. 

Our story ends with the appearance of a man who pretends to be a washerman. Since this citizen 
approaches empty-handed he must pretend to come for to collect coda cloth and we can expect that the 
women retire to their places to collect the laundry - and thus end the noisy party. 

The civilian man says just one word, written mudrako, certainly built from mudra, “seal, mark.” The 
written mudrako most likely renders mudranka, “stamped, marked with a seal,” denoting the washed or 
dyed clothes, and those clothes needing such treatment. From the Mvu we know the habits of the 
washermen: codadhovanaka ... colakanam ankam karomti, “the coda washermen provide the clothes with a 
sign,” which are subsequently mudrankita, “seal-marked”, a term probably synonymous with mudrako. 

After the first one or two sentences yet another stage direction follows: if this avaddna is related 
first, no other story should follow. Reason could be the mundane, absolutely non-Buddhist content which 
creates a hilarious atmosphere in the audience on which reflections on Buddhist morality or philosophy 
cannot build. This stage direction should mark the begin of the story, but we find it after the first sentence, 
a fact that may be due to a copyist inserting a marginal gloss at the wrong place. 


budhadevo avadana japat|[i] 
buddhadevah avaddnam jalpati 
“Buddhadeva relates this avadana.” 


yonika nikhamanakra {1-2 aksaras rubbed} (B19:) .................. isika o 
yavanikah niskramanakarma . . . 
“Western foreigners’ women (?celebrated) the rite around a baby’s first leaving the 
house (niskramanakarman) ....” 
The first graph of the word ending in -isika could be ki, even k(r)i, but also ha+vi. Visikd is known through 
Panini (PW “zur Buhlkunst in Beziehung stehend”), while krisika (Skt. krsika “lean, slender”) is common. 
Both would be semantically compatible with the context. 


ta ci padhamo katha vikatheatva no amifia ca uparito 
tad ced prathamam katham vikathayitva na anydm ca uparitah 
“In case that this story is expanded as the first, no other (story should) follow.” 


at E.g. Manu 2,34; details in Kane History of Dharmasastra 1,1, 71974: 255f., who points to the 
Samskararatnamala II: 886ff. (ASS ed.), where numerous mantras and donations are mentioned but no 
activity of women nor any sort of dancing. 

38: Cf. KEWA s.v. niculah, Burrow 1937: 7=§18, 91, cotaga “clothes”; on P dnicola as “kind of tampon” 
cf. von Hintiber 1970/2005: 34. On rajascoda and its difficulties cf. Schopen 2016: 392. 
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codap[r?]a(B20:)[b]uta te yonika nacamti o 
codapravrtah te yavanikah nrtyanti 

“Having wrapped themselves in bandages these Yavanikas dance.” 
sayi pranacida o 
sdyam pranrttah 

“They dance all through the evening.” 


tasa te kathavidha ve[S§]e[ti?] .. ® 
tathd tah kathamvidham vesayante 
“In which way were they made to rest?” 
The spoked wheel here certainly marks no end of the avadana, but rather a rhetorical pause. 


pusajano a[nitva o] (B21:) sarva[s]a[sa]*mayo yonika nadamana ya 
prthagjanam Gnitva sarvasamayam  yavanikadh nardamanah ca 
“They led a civilian to the scene, and while the Yavanikas kept shouting all the time.” 


rajago smi mudrako ® 

rajakah asmi mudrankah 
“(The citizen said): ‘I am the washerman, (to collect) the sealed (laundry)’.” 
Written rajago could stand for the professions Skt. rajaka, “washerman” or rafjaka “dyer, painter”. 


Comparable cases in the Mvu speak of codadhovanaka, and so the simple “washerman” becomes more 
likely. 


10. Avaddna told by Upatisya on the use of luxury 

A king thinks that luxury is a legal constituent of his state as a royal. It was probably the narrator Upatisya 
who had the wits to respond to this statement in such a way that the king can understand that luxury only 
hides the vulnerability of a human being, but does not change the fragility of its nature. 


uvadiso avadano japati o 
upatisyah avadanam ati 
“Upatisya tells the (following) avaddana.” 


raya (B22:) kici ja[pati] o 
raja krtyam jalpati 
“A (certain) king speaks about behavior comme il faut:” 


On kicci, Skt. krtya, “What needs to be done” cf. Ja 466, 12; for the meaning “what ought to be done” cf. 
krtyatama, “anything most proper or fit” (MW); cf. kica in Schlosser 2016: index. 


ya eta samana japati an[i]ca dukha[m] ti va 

yad etah §ramanah jalpanti anityam duhkhami iti eva 
““ Although these (Buddhist) recluses (use to) say: ‘(Everything) that is not eternal is 
painful’. ..” 


°° The [sa] has been supplied with a small over-circle, probably to mark it for deletion. 
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etava mahaghani ca vastrani paruama 0 
etavad maharghani ca vastradni pravrnumah 
“still we (royals) put on expensive garments, .. .” 


(B23:) .. [hagha ca bhoyana] bhuksama o 
mahargham ca bhojanam bubhuksamah 
“and we eat expensive food, .. .” 


mahaghani ca panani piva[ma]” 
maharghdni ca panani pibamah 
“and we drink expensive drinks, .. .” 


++++.. vilevanani vilimva(B24:) + 
[maharghdni ca] vilepanani vilimpamah 
“and we annoint ourselves with expensive ointments’.” 


+++.. [sa] ..+ [?ti/to ?gra ?tha sa]m [?m]o 
This sentence is truncated beyond recovery and must have referred to the activity of a monk. 


[aha de]va atra fia[vit-].... eta 
aha deva, atra jidpitavyam .. etat 
“He said: ‘King! In this matter you have to be aware of the following’:” 


deva mahaghani bhoyanani .. (B25:) + [nan]u [jigitsa]ye* pidito (o—bhu)*ja 
(cdh)i o* 
deva maharghani bhojanani__... . nanu jighatsaya piditah bhunaksi 
“King! Don’t you eat these expensive dishes not simply because you are tormented by 
hunger?” 


mahagha[ni] ca vastrani Sidena pito paruasi ¢ 

maharghdni ca vastrani Sitena piditah pravrnosi 
“And you put on the expensive dresses because you are tormented by the cold 
(weather).” 


(B26:) + .. [gha]ni ca panani pivati“ udafiae pidido o 
maharghani ca pandni pibasi udanyaya piditah 
“And you drink expensive drinks because you are tormented by thirst.” 


40. 


To pa has been added a dot above the arm, and a dot to va below its arm for no apparent reason. 
41, 


It is unclear whether we should read jighitsaye or jigitsaye; a small spot of ink could be the remains of 
the additional hook of a gha, or belong to the bend of an ordinary ga. 

While copying the scribe wrote a ¢ after pidito, then overwrote it with bhu. 

The last letter is a ca overwritten by a dha, or the other way round, most likely arising while copying a 
miswritten si. 

The scribe first wrote pivasi, as would have been correct, then wiped out the lower part of the sa, which 
is still faintly visible though. Possibly, he was discontent with an address in the second person instead 
of one befitting a bhavan. 


42. 
43. 


44. 
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mahagha[ni] ca vilevanani [gra] ........ (B27:) +++ + (*vil)[i](*mpa)[si] 
maharghani ca vilepanani gr(*hitva) Eee vilimpasi 
“You take recourse to expensive fragrant ointments ... and annoint yourself,” 


[sa]manvoga|[dhal]ena pidido 0 
sdmdnyagandhena piditah 
“because you are tormented by (your) ordinary smell.” 


atra dani ki sukho o 
atra idanim kim sukham 
“If things are such, what sort of happiness is this now?’” 


aha prajalikaro so (B28:) raya thito 
aha pranjalikadrah so raja sthitah 
“The king stood up and said with joined hands:” 


suthu japasi @ 
susthu jalpasi 


9 93 


““You speak rightly’. 


11. Avaddna with Buddha Udgama 

Content and didactic tenets are not obvious. An elderly person appears and questions a teacher who 
answers with a reference to the Buddha named Udgama, who is otherwise known only through the 
Bhadrakalpikasttra. It could be that the teacher while referring to this Tathagata misunderstood the term 
amba on purpose, turning G amba = Skt. amba “mother, woman” into G amba = Skt. dmra “mango”. 


vudho ganika[p]r- .. -u...... ko a[?Spa]ti o 
vrddhah ganika*pr(*iyah) . . . 
“An old man, ?fond of harlots,...” 


[so] acaria (B29:) aha 
so acaryah aha 
“The teacher said:” 


yati ugamo budho amba”* eSati edatagra la[bhi]sati o 

yadi udgamah buddhah ambam/amram esati etadagram labhisyati 
““Tf the Buddha (named) Udgama longs for a woman/mango, he will obtain the best of 
the kind’.” 


The tathdgata spelled ugama is also found in the Bhadrakalpikasttra, called udgata in the reconstruction 
of the Skt. form by Weller (1928: 105, no. 813). The spelling ugama in our text is the same as in the 


* The reading suffers from several overlapping bark folds. The first letter, ga, was written on top of a na, 


and a short stroke of ink or natural dark spot in the bark makes the ka look like a bha. — For 
ganikapriya cf. the south-Indian Svacchandatantra 8,8. 

The upper curve of the ba is as angular as in the case of the ba three letters before. However, the letter 
is less inclined so that the result looks like ra or ve. A small hole in the bark left of the vertical should 
not be mistaken for a vowel mark. 


46. 
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slightly younger Khar. fragments published by Baums, Glass and Matsuda (2016: 256). Like all other 
Buddhas, also ugama has a son, but why he should long for a woman escapes us. Alternatively, we could 
understand amba as a form of amra, “mango”, P. Pkt. amba. Possibly a pun was intended. 


acario a[ha] 

acaryah Gha 
“The teacher said...” 
This line ends the page. From the next sheet only fragments remains on the backside of A4 to A1 left end. 
Whether this continues avadana no. 11 or belongs to another story cannot be defined: 


(B30:) /// 

(B31:) ///[gh]ite m[i]-.... aha 
(B32:) ///.. ku?de Sisa gato bhinaka 
(B33:) ///.. le - sagramo di .. 


None of these truncated lines can be reconstructed. 


The language 

For reasons of space we dispense with a full list of nominal endings, which would simply 
repeat what has been listed time and again. But we noted sound changes as seen from 
Sanskrit and, as verbal morphology on the whole is more prone to changes and surprises, 
we list all verbal forms according to our analysis, which may allow alternatives or even 
demand correction at places. 


Phonology of sibilants 

Sys [pa]Sate — pasyati A25, [pa]Sati — pasyati A33 and more. 

sys bhavisati — bhavisyati A25, la[bhi]sati — labhisyati B29, parinivahi[sati] — 
parinirvahisyati A21/22. 

sys esati <— esati B29; siksavise <— Ssiksdpisye A14. 

sth-th masu[va]sithasa <— madhuvasisthasya A12/13, [ka]thasa <— kdsthasya A24, 
suthu — susthu B28. 

sthoth  (*pra)[thiJto < prasthitah A4, vijathana < vidydsthana- A8, A115, 
uvathayaga <— upasthdyika A22, uthaha[da] <— utthitva (BHS utthahitva) B10, 
thavita — sthapitah B12, svakamtharo[dh]o <— sakantharodhah B13, thito — 
Sthitah B28. 

§c—ch nichitisi — niscartsyami A31. 


Sandhi 

ya-Sruti sayeva <— sah eva AQ; tayeva < tav eva A18; tatra[yisita — tatra_isitah A24; 
isayeva < tha eva B14; l[abhisa]ti[yeganakhatrayi]Sspa < labhisyati eka- 
naksatre adyusman B14/15. 

praslista tatreva <— tatraiva A10; tatrayisvata <— tatrdyusmata A14; tat[rJayisva <— 
tatrayusman A15; ceva <— caiva A24; nasti <— ndsti A29; nanuya[na]ti — 
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ndnujanate A30; [yeganakhatrayi]spa < ekanaksatre dyusman B14/15. 
hist. etadagra < edatagram B29. 


Hardening of mediae 

jec pratabho[cana] <— pratarbhojanam A4; pravacitavo <— pravrajitavyah A16; 
acivikehi <— d@jivikaih B16. 

dh—t uto <— adhah A25. 

d—t upatitha < upadistam A17; uvasapatito <— upasampdditah A17; yati — yadi 
A33. 


Lenition of tenuis 
kg Saga[de] — sakatah A20. 


ks—h muhasa[karo] <— moksasatkarah A23. 

td Saga[de] <— sakatah A20. 

pv -nikse[vo] <— -niksepah A23; orovitava <— avaropitavyah A16; uvat[i]tha — 
upadistah A17. 


Lenition of mediae 
Jey pravayi <— pravrajit A17. 


Deaspiration 

gh-g gase — ghaseyam A31. 

kh-k du[khakam]dhasa — P. dukhakhandhassa / duhkhaskandhasya A23 = middle 
of three aspirates. 

dh—t uto <— udhah A25. 


Faulty reversal of assumed lenition 
yk kasaka — kasa@yam A16. 


Faulty reversal of assumed spirantization 
s—dh pipadhito — pipdsitah A31. 


Verbal morphology 
Present 
Indicative - narrative 
Ist sg. ichami < JS: icchdmi A14/15; sakomi <— SAK: Saknomi B9; Ssiksami <— SIKS: 
Ssiksami A12; smi <— AS: asmi A8, A31, A34, B21. 
2nd sg. japasi < JALP: jalpasi B28; paruasi <— pra-d-VR: pravrnosi, P parupasi B25; 
pivati — PA: pibasi B26; *bhujasi — BHUJ: bhunaksi B25; (*vil)i(*mpa)si — 
vI-LIP: vilimpasi B27. 
3rd sg. asti < AS: asti Al4, Al6, A29; eSati <— JIS: esati B29; kramati <— KRAM: 
kramati A11; ksovati — KSUBH: ksobhate / ksubhyati A6 (s. § Vedic); gachati 
< GAM: gacchati A29; japati <— JALP: jalpati B18, B21, B22; dukaroti — 
dus-KR: duskaroti B12; nivatati — ni-VRT: nivartati A9; pacati < PAC: pacati 
A32; pasati — DRS: paSyati A6, A33; pasate — DRS: pasyati A25; prachadi — 
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PRCH: prcechati A22; pravisati < pra-VIS: pravigfati B18; pravayati <— pra- 
VRAJ: pravrajati A19; prochati <— PRCH: prcchati A25; bhuti — BHU: bhavati 
A16; bhoti — BHU: bhavati B10, B11; sti — AS: asti A15. 
Ist pl. paruama < pra-d-VR: pravrnumah B22; pivama < PA: pibamah B23; 
vilimva(*ma) <— vi-LIP: vilimpa*mah B23. 
3rd du/pl. japati — JALP: jalpanti B22; nacamti — NRT: nrtyanti B20; padisamotidi — 
prati-sam-MUD: pratisammodanti A24; nanuyanati < JNA: nanujandte A30; 
Sayati — SRI: Srayanti B1; sabhoti — sam-BHU: sambhavanti B2. 
Imperative 
2nd sg. upanaya < upa-N/: upanaya B10; ehi <— a-/: ehi A12; gacha < GAM: gaccha 
A33; dehi <— DA: dehi A32; nichino <— nis-CI: niscinu A30; prena <— pra-INV: 
prenva A12; brohi <— BRU: brithi A14; bhiksahi < BHS bhiksahi, Skt. BHIKS: 
bhiksa A33. 
3rd pl. praksalietu <— pra-KSAL: praksdlayatu A26. 
Optative 
Istsg. gase < GHAS: ghaseyam A31; vadea << VAD: vadeyam A12; achide — 
a-CHID: Gcchindyam B12. 
2nd sg. agachea < d-GAM: dgaccheh A31. 
3rd sg. siya < AS: sydt B8. 
3rd pl. avamuSeya < ava-MUS: avamuseyuh B17. 
Causative 
3rd sg. adhivaseti — adhi-VAS: adhivasayati A33; veseti — VIS: vesayante B20. 
Desiderative 
Ist pl. bhuksama <— BHUJ: bubhuksamah B23. 
Passive 
3rd sg. fiaiti < JNA: jnayate A23; nudati (*nujati) < NUD: nudyate A17; achijati — 
a-CHID: dcchidyate B12. 
Passive causative 
3rd sg. kariati — KR: karyate B18. 
Future 
Ist sg. nichitisi — nis-CRT: nifcartsyami A31. 
3rd sg. parinivahisati <— pari-nir-VAH: parinirvahisyati A21/22; bhavisati <— BHU: 
bhavisyati A23, A25; labhisati — LABH: labhisyati B14, B29. 
3rd pl. labhisati — LABH: labhisyanti B14. 
Future causative 
Ist sg. Siksavise — SIKS: Siksdpisye A14. 
Preterite 
3rd sg. anvavati <— anu-KR: anvakarit A10; abhusi <— BHU: Skt. abhiat, P. ahosi, BHS 
abhisi A18, B3, B9, B13, B16; abhosi dto. A22; pravayi < pra-VRAJ: 
pravrajit A17; prosi <— pra-VAS: pravatsit A3; bhasi < BHAS: abhdsit A27; 
bhusi <— BHU: P. ahosi, Skt. abhat A18; bhoci — BHUJ: abhojit A30. 
Perfect 
3rd sg. aha < AH: aha A8, A9, A12, Al4, A15, A16, A23, A25, A26, A32, B2, B14, 
B24, B27, B29. 
3rd pl. ahasu < AH: aGhuh, BHS ahamsu A21; aas- dto A25. 
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Participles present 
nadamana < NARD: nardamanah B21. 

Participles passive 
parivisamana < pari-VIS: parivisyamana*sya B15. 

Participles preterite 
anagadasa <— d-GAM: andgatasya A31; anuflato <— anu-JNA: anujiidtah A33; 
apraksalita — pra-KSAL: apraksdlitah A27; aroyito <— G-RUC: Grocitah B6; uto 
< VAH: dhah A25; udahito — ud-d-HR: udahrtah A30; upatitha — upa-DIs: 
upadistam A17; uvakalito — upa-KAL: upakalitah A14; uvatitha — upa-DIs: 
upadistah A17; uvitho — ud-VIS: udvistah B9; osritha — ava-SRJ: avasrstam 
A7; kita — KRI: kritah B11; gata <— GAM: gatah A32; (gramo)gato <— GAM: 
gramagatah A4; grahito <— GRH: grhitah A13, B16; niyita — ni-CI: nicitah 
A24; thito — STHA: sthitah B2, B28; tata-(nike(da—na)) <— TAP: taptanike- 
tanah A28; dato <— DA: dattah B11; duladha <— dus-LABH: durlabdham B10; 
nigato <— nis-GAM: nirgatah A30; nito <— NI: nitah A13; nimamtrito — ni- 
MANTRAY: nimantritah B13; nisano <— ni-SAD: nisannah A26; (keda)nisano — 
ketanisannah A27; pata(kala) < pra-AP: praptakdlah A27; parinivuto <— 
pari-nis-VR: parinirvrtah A27; pariprato <— pari-pra-AP: paripradptah AS; 
parisudho <— pari-SUDH: parisuddhah A22; pidito — PID: piditah B25, pidido 
B26, B27, pito B25; pracava.. .. < prati-d-VRT: pratydva(*rtitam) A25; 
pracuta < pra-CYU: pracyutah B6; pranacida <— pra-NRT: pranrttah B20; 
(*pra)thito — pra-STHA: prasthitah A4; (phala)pate — pra-AP: phalapraptam 
B14; (coda)prabuta < pra-d-VR: codapravrtah B19/20; bavuda <— vi-d-VR: 
vyavrtah B6; bhamte(citacedasikehi) <- BHRAM: bhrantacittacetasikaih B8; 
bhasita <— BHAS: bhasita A27, A28; (jala)muto < MUC: jalamuktah A29; 
(tatra)yisita < JS: tatresitah A24; vudho < VRDH: vrddhah B28; 
vudha(pidhe) <— VRDH: vrddhapithe A26; vuto <— VAC: uktam A30, A31, A33; 
§-ta(citacetasika) <— SAM: Sdntacittacetasikan B9; suta < SRU: Srutam A29; 
samksitena <— sam-KSIP: samksiptena B7; samakhada < sam-d-KHYA: 
samakhydtah B6; samavano < sam-d-PAD: samdpannah A6; hato <— HAN: 
hatah B7. 

Participle causative 
anisaravita <— nis-SR: anihsaritah, BHS anihsdrdpitah A32; uvasapatito — 
upa-sam-PAD: upasampdditah A17; karavito — KR: kdritah / BHS kardapitah 
B17; thavita <— STHA: sthdpitah B12; parivadito — pari-VRT: parivartitah 
B13; -sanahita — sam-NAH: -samndhitah AS. 

Gerundive 
utava <— VE: atavyam A16; orovitava <— ava-RUH: avaropitavyah A16; flavit- 
< JNA: jnidpitavyam B24; datava <— DA: ddtavyam B10; pravacitavo <— pra- 
VRAJ: pravrajitavyah A16; vatitavo <— VRT: vartitavyam A16. 

Infinitive 
katu <— KR: kartum A6; upadedu <— ud-PAD: utpddayitum B9/10. 

Absolutive I, Skt. in -tva 
anitva <— d-N/: Gnitva B20; abhiutarita <— abhi-ud-TR: abhyuttaritva A18; 
uthahada < ud-STHA: BHS utthahitva, Skt. utthitva B10; vikatheatva — 


Byi 


KATH: vikathayitva B19; thi — STHA: sthi*tva B17. 
Absolutive II, Skt. in -ya 
ani <— d-NI: Gniya A24 (or defective anitva, s. above Abs. I). 
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Fig. 2. Side B, Split Collection 
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